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131 S. Their Montecito 


home, Casa del Herrero, may be the finest example of ” | = Mea q oS he a, : : oo The finely carved Byzantipe door frame, purchased on a trip to 


residential Spanish Colonial Revival architecture open to Florence in 1924, provides access to an herb garden. 


the public anywhere in the world. And the gardens | oa uae | Pa. MEN Ty 3 Se ee George Fox Steedman, originally from St. Louis, Mo., 


; lar survivors from the : Feria ae aw ras en pe SS ana made a fortune managing his father’s foundry during 
surrounding the house are spectacular s ge Regie ‘ tha te NS Tey ate eae ATE PTY World War I. In the 1920s he purchased an 11-acre parcel 
9 eldeas ge of California garden design. “They haven't | : : | , of land east of Santa Barbara. There, between the Santa 

F pa Seo xe FLY, | | > A Ynez Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, he built Casa del 
been changed, says Molly Barker, executive director 0 Aa. ee yet ak as x at Tal oo Herrero—the House of the Blacksmith. The name ref- 


( - ) 2 ‘ é é - 
Cocadet Hence. “They're anincre dibly important erenced Sieedman S caualy business and his very per 
sonal passion for decorative metalwork. 


example of gardens from the Country Place Er a. ee ) ‘ : aut te, | é a a a i Rea. | * . ‘ < pre * ee. a ~ Because Steedman was fascinated by Spanish archi- 
wae. eh inom Sele tat ag aa be ca ~ ™ cage : tecture (which seemed ideally suited to Montecito’s 
coastal climate), he hired George Washington Smith, an 
architect known for Spanish Colonial Revival designs, to 
ck Ss =| * hae draw the plans for a house. To create a sumptuous garden, 
ee mee 2 ee . , ere 4 Steedman engaged Ralph Stevens, already recognized as 
34 > =i a gifted landscape architect. 
Stevens drew the original plans for the garden, incor- 
porating intimate garden “rooms” that would serve as 
a extensions of the house itself. He continued to make 
iw ae ay Vol TR AS meee , 24 | ip |. fa ' : suggestions as the gardens grew, though Steedman often 
A\, nity ee ae oy "i Raw A LP an 3 -_ = ee, : tweaked the plans—adding parterres or inserting flights of 
es Od \ ‘S,, \e steps in key areas. 

“My sense is that Steedman eventually turned to the 
celebrated designers Lockwood de Forest Jr.and Francis T: 
Underhill in 1925 to unify the garden design,” Barker 
says. “The incredible garden we see is the result of their 

combined efforts.” 


1.) 


it 


Views from the second floor take in the Santa Ynez Mountains 
and an arched seating area, or exedra, covered with ceramic tile. 
"Tile is everywhere here,” Executive Director Molly Barker says. 
“It provides the gardens with fantastic bursts of color.” 


The Blue-and-White Garden (here and on previous pages) is planted with blue 
marguerites, iris, salvia, white bacopa, and multihued bird of paradise. Once 
covered by creeping fig, the adjacent arcade has now been revealed. 
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i oleanders. 


Approaching the house today, visitors first notice the ele- 
i gance of the facade. All the design decisions here—the entry 
ii door carefully placed off-axis, the central fountain, the lush 
plantings—were the result of extensive collaborations among 


Steedman, Smith, and Stevens. 
As the landscape comes into view, it is clear that the Old 
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Seen from the sleeping porch on the second floor, the tiled Star Fountain is one of the most 
distinctive features of the garden's south vista. The trees separating the lawns are standard 


World elegance of the house spills into the gar- 
den, linking the indoor and outdoor spaces. 
Fine examples of handcrafted metal furniture, 
some of which Steedman designed and made 
himself, underscore the message that these are 
outdoor “rooms.” 

Like other gardens from the Country Place 
Era (a landscape design movement that flour- 
ished in the first half of the 20th century), Casa 
is animated by historical motifs—many of them 
from western Europe. 

Just to the east of the house, the small Span- 
ish Garden patio, designed by Smith, is a minia- 
ture version of El Generalife in Granada, Spain. 

(Its proportions echo those of the living room.) 
From here, views open out through a sparkling 
white arcade onto the Blue-and-White Gar- 
den, and the distant tiled seating area, or exedra, 
that serves as a fitting eye-catcher and an elo- 
quent termination of the garden's east axis. 

The most memorable landscape feature 1s 
the south vista (shown at left), which stretches 
from the house toward the ocean. More Ital 
ianate than Spanish, the landscape is accentuated 
by water features, including fountains and a rill, 
that draw the eye toward the end of the garden. 


CASA DEL HERRERO shares a ridge with 
such other famed Montecito estates as Con 
stantia, Il Brolino, and the Bacon Estate (where 
Oprah Winfrey lives today). All benefit from 
breathtaking mountain views to the north and 
ocean views to the south. But only Casa del 
Herrero has retained its original period fur- 
nishings and personal effects. And only Casa 
has retained its original landscape glory 
After Steedman died in 1940, Carrie Steed- 
man remained in the house until her death in 
1962. Their daughter Medora Steedman Bass 
lived on the estate until her death in 1986, and her son, Geers 
fortuitously created the Casa del Herrero Foundation 12 1999 
with the help of neighbors and community supporters: 
“The garden was probably at its peak from 19311 i | 
when Mrs. Steedman would have had 14 gardeners working 
here,” Barker says. “By the time the family gave it to the four 
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boxwood frames French-style parterres. 


dation, I understand that workers had to hack back the giant 
bird of paradise ‘trees’ at the entry court and remove abundant 
growth around the south exedra.” The clearing and preser- 
Pon efforts initiated before the gardens opened to the pub- 
lic p. 1993 continue even today. | 
a 7 me reasons we can — this property with 
..° 7 we and Worinieens nies it’s such a strong 
a = r et Barker continues. “It’s not so much about 
- 1hey are just accents to the green garden. The tiles are 


= hascapes preserved by the 
onal irust at PreservationNation.org/ 


Steedman ifi ‘the hidd fer ind 
specified standard roses for the hidden rose garden because of what he called their “medieval quality.” Geometrically trimmed 





If you PO... Casa del Herrero, at 1387 
East Valley Rd. in Montecito, is open for public 
tours from mid-February to mid-November by 
advance reservation only. For complete informa- 
tion, call 805.565.5653, visit casadelherrero.com 
or e-mail casatour@silcom.com. | 
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really the flowers here.” 

Now on the National Register of Historic Places, and a 
recipient of a 2003 Stewardship Excellence Award from The 
Cultural Landscape Foundation, Casa del Herrero is poised to 
flourish in the new millennium. “It’s unparalleled—truly the 
perfect marriage of spatial and visual relationships on a human 
scale,” says Charles A. Birnbaum, president of the founda- 
tion, “It's intimate, unassuming, incredibly tactile, yet restrained 
in its use of color.” 

The garden remains a breathtaking—and utterly authen- 
tic—Eden, which triumphs in offering a memorable glimpse of 
the Country Place Era in the Golden State. P| 








Eric T. Haskell is Professor of French Studies and Interdisciplinary Humani- 
ties and Director of the Clark Humanities Museum at Scripps College, Clare- 
mont, Calif: His most recent book, The Gardens of Brécy: A Lasting 


Landscape, was published in Paris by Les Editions du Huitieme Jour. 
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